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ABSTRACT y ' ' 

This module, one in a series of 127 performance-based 
teacher education learning packages, focuses on specific professional 
competencies of vocational teachers. Based on 360^ teacher 
competencies identified and verified as esslential for vocational 
teachers to meet the needs of special needs students in their 
classes, this module focuses on assessment* It contains three 
learning experiences designed to lead the teacher vith some 
experience through the process'of assessing the progress of 
exceptional students in their classes* Each learning experience 
consists of an enabling objective, activities, a self-check, and 
feedback. The first learning experience provides information that 
teachers need to assess student progress, such as how to modify 
assessment techniques minimize fear of testing, and use of an 
appropriate feedback and grading system. Sample test&'and record 
forms are provided. The second leart^ing experience contains three 
case studies of teacher assessment o£ special studeJi^s^^^^^^^ 
final learning experience calls for students to praCt'ice assessment 
procedures in an actual teaching situation to the satisfaction of a 
resource person. A teacher performance assessment form is provided* 
(KC) . ' ^ 
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FOREWORD 



This module is one of a series of 127 perfbrfnttiG^based teacher 
education (PBTE) l6afnif>g packages Ibousino upon specific 
fessional oompelandes of vocational leadiera. The cooipetencies 
upgn which these modules are based were identified and varified 
through research as being i^nportan! to successful vocational 
leaching at both ifie secondary and postsecondafy levels of in- 
stmction. The modules are suitablefor the preparation of teachers 
and other occupational trainers in alt occupational areas. 

'■ Each module provides learning expenences that integrate theory 
, and application; each culmniates with crtterion^eferenced as- 
sessment of the teacher's (instructors, trainer's) pei;|drmanoe of 
the specified competency. The ntatenals are designed for use tiy 
teach ers-in-tralning^ working individually or in groups under the 
direction and with the assistance of teacher educators or others 
acting as resource persons. Resource persons should be skilled 
in die teacher competencies being developed and should be 
thoroughly oriented to P8TE concepts and^^ procedures before 
usjng these materials. 

The design of the materials provides cor^kjeratsle flexibility for 
planning and conducting performance-based training programs 
for preservice and inservice** teachers, as well as business* 
ir>dustry'lat}or trainers, to meet a wide variety of individuaTneeds 
-and interests. The m^erials are iniended br use by universes 
and cotleges, state deperlrT>ents of education, postsecondary 
institutions, local education agencies, and others responsible for 
,the professional devek)pnlent of vocational teachers and other 
occupational trainers. 

The PBTE curriculum packages io Category L— Serving Students 
with Special/Exceptk^nat Needs— -are ijesignad to enabte voca- 
tional teachers and other occupational trainers to create learning 
environments that are accessible, accomnnodating, and equitatjle 
in meeting the inslrucliortai needs of individuals in those groups ■ 
, previously denied eQual vocational education opportunities. The 
modules are based upon 380 teacher oompetendes identified and 
verified as essential for yocatiortal teachers to meet tiie special 
needs of all students in their classes. Inc(u3^ are special popula- 
tions such as the handicapped, adults pursuing retraining, and 
students enrolled in programs that are noniraditiooal for their gex. 

Many individuals aftfl institutions have contiibuted to theresearch, 
development, testing, and revision of these significant training 
materiaJs. Appreciation is extended to the following individuals 
who, as rT>embers^of the project technical panel, advised project 
staff, identified human and material resources, and reviewed draft 
materials: JanwsuB. Boyer, Ken Dieckhoff, Mary M, Frasier, . 
Gerald R. Fuller, VKian Guzman, Jeny Holloway, Bartara Kemp, 



Jeffrey G, Ke^, Betty Ross*Thomson, Ann Tumham-Smith^ and 
Richard Tyler, 

Appreciation is also extended to ttie approxtmatety ao vocational 
Jeachers and supervisors from ttiroughaM| the United States who 
sen/ed on the eight tDACU M analysis parAsthat assisted National 
Center staff In the initral identfffcatibn of the teacher competency 
statements. Appreciation is exterKM, too, lo the 00 additional 
teact>eri^ and supervisors from throughout the United States who 
assisted in ttie vsrificatiort of ttie 380 competer>cie& ^ 

Field testing of ttie materials was carried out witti assistance of 
field-site coordinators, teacher educators, students^ directors of 
staff development, and others at ttie following institutions: 
University of Al^bama-Bimtir>gham; Albuquerque Tedinical- 
Vocational Institute, |s|ew Mexico; University of Central Florida; 
University of Southern Maine; Maricopa County Community Col- 
rega DJstricT* Arizona; Murray State Uhh/erslty. KeniucKy; Univer- 
si^ of New Hampshire; SUNY Coltegeof Technology-Utica, New- 
York; Temple University, Pennsylvania; Texas State Technical 
College; Upper ValEey Joint Vocational School, Ohio; and Central 
Washington University. 

Special recognition for mc^or individual roles in the development 
of these materials is extertded to the following National Center 
st^tf; Ludlie Campbell^ Thrane, Assodate Dfredor, Developmem 
Division, and James B, Hamilton, Program Director, for leader- 
ship and direction of the project; Lois G, Ham'ngton, Karen M. 
Quinn, and Michael E, \Afena6ott, Program AssocUtes, for train- 
ing of nxxkjle writers and nKxiule qjaKty control; Cheryl M, Lowry 
Research Specialist, for developing illustration specif icattons; Kevin 
Burke and Bart)ara St>ea for art work; Nancy Lust, F^esearCh 
Specialist and Wheeler Richards, Gi^uate Research Aj^late, 
for assisting in tiie coordination of module lield testing and data 
summarizatk)n; and Catherine C, King-Rtch, Program Associate, 
for revfsjon of the materials following field testing, Spectai recbg-- 
nition Is also extended to tiie staff of AAVIM for their Invaluable 
contributions to the quality of the final printed products, particu- 
larly to Donna Pritcf>ett for module laycjt. design, and linal art 
work, and to George Wl'^milh Jr, for superviskHi of the module 
production process. 
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The Nationat Center fbr Research in Vocafiortat EOucaiion's mis- 
sion IS 10 increase Ihe aoiiily of <Jiver5e agencies, tfisiitutwnsH and 
organizations lo solve edicatonal p(Oblems relating to indivkjuai 
career planmng, prepvation, aiKl progr^ion. The National Center 
lolfillsftsmissMytby: ' * 

• GeneralTng knowledge through research. 

• Developing eckicationaf programs and products, 

• Evaluadng individual program needs and outcomes. 

• Providing information for rvabonal planning arid poi»cy. 

• Jnstalting educational programs and products. ^ 

• Operating infOrmatiort systems and services. 

• Conductirtg leadership development and irainir>g programs. 
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120 Oriftmief Engineering Center 
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The American Association for Vocatior^ai instrMctionat Materials 
(AAVIM) is a rionprofit national institute. 

The institute is a cooperative effort of universities, colleges and 
divisions of vocationat and technical ediicbttoh in the United States 
and Caiteda to provide for exceltar^ ninstmctional materials, . 

Direction is given Isy a representative from eadi of the states, 
provinces ar¥j territories. AAVIM also v^orfcs cbsety with leecher 
organiJtetiorvs, govemmenft agencies and tndustry 
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INTRODUCTION 



The assessment of student progress is one of your 
most important responsibitities as a vocational- 
technical teacher Tlie information, that you obtain 
through, assessment provides a basis for identify- 
ing — botji for you and for your students — areas in 
which they need tg improve their performance. 

Without an adequate, understanding of how your 
^udents are functioning In the program, it is impossi- 
ble to give them feedback on their progress, plan 
instructional strategies geared to their levels of per- 
formance, provide future career direction^ of" even as- 
sign grades accurately. 

However it may be difficult to assess the progress ot 
students with exceptional needs in the sam& manner 
thatTtDU assess the rest of the class.'^Sometimes, the 
clidracterHStlcs ot sturdents with exceptional needs 
interfere with their performance on the assessment 
instrument. Therefore, In order to assess accurately 



what a student with exceptional needs actually knows 
and IS able to do, it may be nfecessary to modify your 
assessment techriiques. 

For example, some stud&nts with exceptional need? 
^ have difficulty reading and understanding written tests 
^ because of physical liifiitattons or academic deficien- 
cies. For these students/modificatiorvof written as- 
sessment materials is ess^tial . ' 

As a vocalionaf-technlcai teacher, it is important for 
you to t>e familiar v\/jth the assessment problems that 
students with exceptional needs are likely to en- 
, Counter. And you need to know how to corr jct these 
.problems so that you can obtain a realistic end accu- 
rate estimate of their knowledge and skill \e\ els. This 
module is designed to give you skill in a!;sessing, 
recording, and reporting the progress of stut enis wItKt 
exceptional needs. 




ABOUT THIS MODULE 



X 'JT 



Objectives 

Terminal Ob|ective: In^an actual teaching situation^ assess 
the progress of e»ccepli6naf students. Your perfofmance wrH 
be assessed by your resouite person, using the Teacher 
Performance Assessment Form, pp, 33-34 (LeBrning Bx- 
perience ///). 

'Enabling Objectives: 

t. Alter completing tfe required reading^ demonsirate' 
knowledge of the ratiofiale for and procedures invofved in 
asses^tng the progress ot students 'with exc^ptionat 
nGfjOF^ iLcarntng Experience I) ^ 

2 Given case studies desaibing how vocationaJ teachers 
assessed the progress o1 students with exceptiooal 

' needs, crttique (he performance of those teachers 
{iesrmng Experience //}. 

Prerequisites ^ " 

The modules ir> Category L are not des'gned for ihf pro- 
spective teacher wtlh no prior training and/or expenence^ 
They assume that you have achieved a minimal level of skill 
in the core teacher competencies of irtstructionat planning, 
execution, and eva/uatlon. They then buikf ofi or expand that 
skill IdVel. specilically in terms , of serving students with 
special exceptional needs. 

In addition »to complete this moduie,*you sholjid have de- ^ 
fined or redefined your educational phibsophy lo inclyde 
your respq^ibilily for Serving students with exceptional 
needs: and you should hav^ competency in identifying and 
diagnosicig the needs of these students, if you do not already 

^ meet these redutrements, meet with your resource person to 
determine wh£i^ method you will use todoso. One option is lo 
complete the information and practtce activities in the (ollow- 

' mg modules: 

• Prepare Youfsetf to Serve £xceptionat Students. Mod- 
ulo L- 1 

• kJenf/fy Dtagnose Excepttonat Students. Module 

Resources 

A l*sl ot the outside resource^thal supp^emenj those con* 
tamed within ir^.e module follows. Check with your resource 
persor> (t) lo determine the availability and the location of 
these resources. (2) to ^ocjte references tn your occupa* 
tional specialty, arid (3) to get assistance in setting up acttvi* 
ties with peers or observations of sktded teachers, if neces- 
sary. Your resource person may also be contacted if you 
have any difficulty with directions or in assessing your prog- 
ress at any time. . * 

Learning Experience 1 

No outside resources 

Learning Experrence II 

£> No outside resources 



Learning Experience III ^ 

* Required 

An actuat teaching situation, irj which you can assess 
' the progress ol exceptional students. 
A resource person to assess your competency in as- 
sessing the progress of exceptional students. 

Terminology 

SpeclaiyExceptlonal Needis: Referred lo m the modules 
simply as exceptional needs, this term refers to those needs 
ihaJ may prevent a student from succeeding in regular 
vocational education classes without special consideration 
and help. The following types of students are included in our 
definition ol students with exceptional needs: 

^ Persons enrolled in programs nontfaditional for their 
sex (e.g.. the mate in home economics) 

• Adults requiring retraining (e.g.. displaced homemak* 
ers. technologically displaced) 

• Persons with limited English proficiency ^ 

• t^embers of racial/ethnic ^minority groups 

• Urban/rural economically disadvantaged 
•'Gifted and talented < 

• Menially retarded 

• Sensory & physically impaired 

General Information 

For information at>out the general organization of each per- 
formance-tiased teacher education (PBTE) module, general ' 
procedures for Its use, and termir^logy that is common to all 
the modules, see About Using thfe National Center^s PBTE 
Modules on the inside t^ack cover. For more in-depth infor- 
mation on how lo use the modules in teacher^ trainer educa- . 
tin programs, you may wish to refer to three related docu- , 
mei^ls: 

V 

The Student Guide to tJsing Performance*Based Teacher 
Education Materiats is designed to hetp orient preservice 
teachers and occupatiortal irainers to PBTE m general and lo 
the PBTE materials. 

.The flesowrce Person Guide to Using Periormance*Base6 
Teacher Education Materials can help prospecti^/e resource 
persons to guide and assist preService and inservice teachers 
and occapational trainers in the developmertt of professional 
teaching competencies through us^ d t)ie PBTE modules. II 
also includes lists or all the module competancies. as well as a 
i/st»ng of ttie suppJemeniary resoa^ces apd the addresses 
where they can be obtained 

The Guide to the fmpfementation of Performance-Based 
Teacher Education is designed to help those who will adminis- 
ter the PBTE program. It contains answers to imptementation 
questions, txissibie solutions to problems, and altefnativei^ 
ccjurses of action. 




Learning Experience I 



V OVERVIEW 





•After completing the required reading, demonstrate knowledge of the rationale 
for and procedures involved in assessing the.progre8S of students with excep- 
tional needs,', , ■ ■ . . ' 



Activity 



You be reading 4he information sheet 
with Excepttonat Needs, pp: 6-19. 



'Assessing the Progress of Studer^ts 



You will be demonstrating knowledge of the rationale for and procedures in- 
volved in assessing the progress of students with exceptional needs by complet- 
ing the Self-Check, pp. 20-22. ^ ^ 




You will be evaluating your competency by comparing your completed Self- 
Check with the Model Answers* pp. 23-24. 
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- Activity 



The needs and abilities of students with exceptional needs may affect your^ 
assessment of their performance. For information on how to appropriately and 
accurately assess the perfomnance of students with exceptional needs* read the 
fotlovyng information sheeL 



ASSESSING THE PROGRESS OF STUDENTS WITH 
EXCEPTIONAL NEEDS ' ' ■ ^ 



Assessment is the process of determining whether^ 
your students are making progress toward achieving 
their instructional goals and. objectives. Vou assess 
this progress^n three areas — knowledge, skills, and 
attitudes. A student s specif ic objectives in these three 
areas should be contained in your instructional plans. 
Thus, assessment stiould bte simply a matter of finding 
out whether a given student is learning according to 
these plans. 

However the assessment of students with excep- 
tional needs may be different from that of the rest of 
your students. Let s look at some of the possible 
similarities and differences. 

Similarities 

In many ways, assessing the progress of stucfents 
witli exceptional needs is no different from assessing 
the progress of any student The purpose of assess- 
ment does not change. You still want to deterrrtSne 
whether students are making progress toward stated 
goals and objectives/ And you assess their progress in 
the sam^ three areas as you do for other students — 
knowledge, skills, and attitudes. 

- Likewise, assessment of the progress qf students 
with exceptional needs occurs on the same occa- 
sions, as it does for other students. Vou assess their 
performance when tfiey enter your program (preas- 
sessment) to find out each student's .current level of 
performance. You assess student progress almost* 
continually throughotit the program to determine 
whether levels of performance ^re improving. Then, ^ 
you assess perforrnance when they leave your pro- 
gram (postassessmient) as a final evaluation of^their 
progress toward their goals and obiectives. ^ 

Most important, the y^^rdstick against which you 
niea^re student (Jerfomiance-fmrnimum business 
and industry standards— do^s "not change, tn your 
instructional planning, you may have outlined more or 
fewer or different objectives for some students with 
exceptional needs than for your other students. Yet. 
regardless of how many objectives each student has. 
you use^he same yardstick to measure whether the 
student has achieved each objective, if you ar^ train- 
ing a student to perform a specific task, the cHferia for 
quality do not change. 



Differences 

there arje, however, some key differences to take 
into account when you assess the performance of 
your students with exceptional nee<^s. One' of these 
differences lies in the assessment tet^hniques you 
use. The techniques you have tradrtranally used to 
assess student progress may not be appropriate for 
students with exceptional needs'. Sometimes their 
needs and abilities can interfere with the assessment 
procedure. 

For example, some students with exceptional needs 
may have (ow reading skills. This could be true of a 
mentally retarded student, a.student with limited En- 
glish proficiency, a stuctent with dyslexia, and others, 
imagine one ot these students trying to take a paper- 
and-pencil test on engine repair procedures. 

The student might know the material covered buf be 
unable to read the questions on your test or write the 
correct answers. Thus, the student s test results would 
not be a true assessment of whether the student 
knows how to repairman engine. 

Another possible difference in assessing the prog- 
ress of students with exceptional needs lies in stu- 
dents fear of testing. Although many students are 
afraid of tests and testing situations, this fear of testing 
is mpi^* likely to seriously affeCt students with excep- 
tional needs. They may sirriply have more reason tolbe^ 

afraid of Ihe testing situation than other students. ^ 
^ ^ ft 
A student with fimited English proficiency, for in- 
stance, may never have done well on written tests. 
Thus, she would be all the more apprehensive when 
you $tart passing themjout. An ac^lt in retraining may 
be quite nervous at thWihought of taking his first test in 
twenty years. 

Even if these students know the information on 
which they are being tested* fdar of failure may make 
thfem so nervous.that poor performance is inevitable. 
Thusr it is particularly important that you do everything 
' possible to minimize fear of testing for students with 
exceptional needs. 

Likewlset using assessment results to provide 
' feedback — always an important ij^rt of ass^sing 
student progress — may be critical for students with 
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exceptional needs. Feedback tells Ix^th you and your 
studenis where Ih^y are — what they know, what sKjJis 
ihey have acquired, and so on. - ^ 

Yet. Sonne students with exceptional needs may not 
progress as quickly as other studenls. They n&ed 
frequent assessment and feedback concerning the 
results in order to identify and correct wesiknesses. 
And, the more frequently you assess and ^ provide 
feedback, themore quickly and eff&tively*yQ!u can 
spot difficulties aed modify your Instruction accord- 
jngly. . 

, In addrtion, because of their past experiences, 
sdme students with exceptional n^eds have low ^If- 
concepts and little self-confltsence. They may feel that 
Ihey can never b^ successful. Consequently, it is very 
^ important to provide them with fe^back concerning 
Iheir strengths. Seeing the progress they hatye already , 
made can give them a sense of accomplishment and 
motivate them to progre^ still further. 

* Furthermore, recording the resuKs of assessment ^ 
can also become more important when you have stu- 
dents with exceptional needs in youjc program. You 
may well be dealing with a much wider /an^ of in- * 
strgctional goals and objectives for students when 
some of those students have exceptional needs. In 
order to k^ep track of sttident progress In meeting a' 
variety of objectives (of^in meeting the same objec- 
tives at varying speeds), iHs essential that you record 
-the,results of assessment. 

A final difference that may occar tn assessing the 
progress of students with eycei^tional needs is in as- 
signing grades. Vou probs^bty have some kind of stan^^ 
dard grading procedure (h your program. This may be 
a procedure your ad ministratioa requires you to use or 
one you have devised yourself. In any case, let's say 
that you have a system whereby a student gets an A if 
he or she attains ^ specified level 6^ skill in performing"^ 

a specified number^of tasks, 
* 

However, what if you have a mentally retarded stu- 
dent in your program? What if this stu'&erit's occiSpa- 
tional goal includes onfy half the objectives that you 
normally require in the program? If the student can 



^ . . . - . - 

** . 

perform each of -those skills at the required level/ do 
you glve.hjm or her an A? Would an employer be able 
^to accurately interpret this prospective employer 
might cqpciude that the student can perforjii the usual 
range of skills with proficiency. This would 1^ a mis- 
take: , . * 

On the other hand, can you give ttiis student a C to 
reflect the fact that he or she has met pnly half the 
usual program^ objectives? Would this be feiir to.the 

-student? After all, the student has met ail th$ objec- 
tives required«to achieve his/her occupational goal 
Obviously, the varying needs and abilities of students 
with exceptiorxal needs must somehow be accommo- 

' dated in your grading procejJures. 

'tn short, to determine — fairly and accurately — 
whether students with exceptional needs are making 
pro^resS-toward their stated instructional goals and 
ojDjectives, you need to do the following; 

• Use appropriate assessment techniques- 
Consider the special needs and abilities of stu-^ 
derits.when sejecting the methods you wiH, use to 
assess their' progress. Change your tethniques, 
if necessary, to fit students' needs and abilities\ 

• Minimize fepf of te&ting— Ensure that students 
wlthr'exceptional needs fee^l comfortable with the 
idea of being tested. Try to mak^ assessment a 

" positive experience forNhem. 

• Record assessment results — Be sure you 
know where all students are in their progress 
toward varjous goals and objectives by writing 

' down assessment results, 

• Provide frequent and continual feedback — 
Help studebts- with exceptional needs feel a 
sense of accpmplishmenl concerning what they 
have already learned. Use feedback to help them 
improve their performance and to motivate them " 
to leaVn and progress further 

• Use an appropriate grading system — Use a 
grading system that gives an accurate picture of 
each indrvrduar student's progress toward meet- 
ing his/her instructional goals and objectives. 

Let's take a closer look at each of these sugges- 
tions. ' , 



Use Appropriate Assessment Techniques 



Traditional assessment techniques may sometimes 
be appropriate for students wUh exceptional needs. 
Consider, for example, a typing course. One of the 
instructional objectivea for'students in the course is to 
type at a certain speed. The best way to assess stu- 
dents' progress toward this objective is to give Ihem a 
speed tqfSl— give them a typewriter, typing paper, ma- 
terial to type, and t^ll them to go at it. 



Now, assume that there is a young man in this 
course, and assume that this particular course has 
traditionally included only women, is the speed test 
appropriate for use in assessing this nontradttional 
student s progress toward the instructtonal objective? 
It is quite appropriate. 
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' What makes this student exceptional is^ifilply that 
he is mate in a program whecgthe majqpit^f students 
are female. His, manual dexterity i^resurtiably as 

' good as that of the females. And, ^ce there is nothing 
about bis exceptional, condition that should prevent 
him from performing successfully on the speed test, 
the traditional technique should be appropriate for 
him. ' ^ ^ . ; .\ • ^ 

However, different assessment techniques must be 
used whenever students exceptional needs interfere 
wKh their abilitylo complete a particular test. The mosf 
obvrous example would be a^blrnd student who is 
supposed to take a written test^ How could this 
student— who cannot see— read the questions and 
write'^appropriate answers? In this case, yoij must 
^ choose a technique that is appropriate. How can you 
choose? r - ' 

First, a tecKinique is appropriate if it fits: a sj^udent s 
level of physrcaL ^sensory, and mental functioning. In 
blh^ words, if the student cannot see. the assessment 
. technique should not require the use of sight.- If the 
student cannot read well, the technique should not 
require the use of high-level reading skills. If t^e stu- 
dent has cerebral -palsy and cannot writj^ legibly, the 
technique should not require written responses. 

Second, a technique' is appropriateMf it assesses 
only what :t Is supposed to. Let's take paper^and- 
pencil tests as an example. Paper-and-penQil tests 
assess not only students' knowledge of ttie informa- 
tion covered, but also their ability to read and write. If 
you give your students a paper-and-pencil test, you 
are also assessing their reading and wnting skills — 
whether you intend to or not. ^ 

" Or. assume that an instructor wanted to determine 
.whether students could perform a particular skill — 
changing a tire, for example. Would it be appropriate 

- for thai instructor to give students a written te^, with 



(the question, "How would^ou change a' tire?" Prob- 
ably not. One student may be^bte *o change a tire but 
unable .to describe the operation in writing, Another 
student may be able to desc^it>e t|;ie operation In writ- 
ing but unable to actually perform itr" 

The appropriate teohniqWto^use in that 'situation ^ 
^ would be a performance test, the in^tnjotor could 
' provide a^ar a tire, a jack, and_ a tireTron, and have 
each student c^nge the tire. This technique assesses * 
only what it is supposed to — whether stuclents c^n 
change a tire. " * . 

Dojiot misurxierstand! In much of this information 
sheet; we will be discussing alternative ways to as- 
sess students technical knowledge and skills when 
they have pooi; reading, writing, pr speaking skills 
, because of their exceptional conditions. This is not to 
imply that English skills — communication skills — are 
not inhportant. ' 

If these skills are needed to succeed jn the occu^- ' 
tiph, they should be tested and students should re- 
ceive needed remediati&n. Even if one or rnore of 
these' skills aren t needed in the occupation, they are 
needed in life, and remediation shoulctbe part of the 
* students educational proqfam. is^ 

However, the point in this module is that, when you 
want to measure technical knowledge and gkilL you 
need Jo make^gure that — and only that — is what you . 
are measuring. If a student "fails ' a test because 
'he/^e cannot read it, you haven't tested his/her 
knowledge of the technical content — only hrs/her 
reading skill. If you want to know wfiaf the stu^^ent 
knows and-can do, you need to ensure that is what you 
are testinS. 

Use Performance Testing 

One useful technique for assessing the progress of 
students with exceptional needs is performance test- . 
ing. Briefly, performance testing consists of havings 
student demonstrate a skill while you carefully ob- 
servaand evaluate the performance."^ 

li^ most cases, a student muS possess specijic • 
knowledge in order to perform ^ particular skill. For 
example, a student must Jcnow what steps to follow; rn 
what order, before he or she can change a tire cor- 
rectly. If the student performs those steps, in the 
correct orcjjer. then one can usually assume that 
he/she possesses Ihe required knowledge. 

Using performance testing as ope meaqs of assess- 
ing knowledge has some advantages. Performance 
testing often does not require students to read and 
write.- It thus allows students with poor reading and 
writing skills to demonstrate their knowledge in an- 
other way. * 



1 To gam skill in developing administering perforTiance tesis. you 
may *isn to reter to Modtite D'*4, 4$sess Student Peftonrt^nc^- -Stvilts. 3^ 
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Videotape Student Pierformance / , ^ 

If you have access videotape equipment, you can 

* videotape student performande of a skill. Then, the 
student ean assess his/her own perfofmance by re- 
viewing the videotape. This method worka extremely 
well for many students willi exceptional needs.* 

On the videotape, students* can see themselves 
performing the, skill — e.g., rolliog a client's hair on 
curlers in the cbsmetologyprdgranfi. By/eviewing their 
pwn performance, studeotscan assess their own skill 
'feveL They can see wh^t they are doing right-^and 
feel goob about it. And they can s"ee their own. 
mistakes — e,g. /rolling the hair in the wrong direction. 
*This concrete rnfornnatron can help students, improve 
tfie^i; future j)erformance. 

You could ajso videotape model performances, of 
given skills Sfudenis can assess their own perfor- 
mance by ccJmparing it against the mode*; In addition, 
ttiey pan "View the videotaped model as often as 
needed and use,it ^s a guide to improving their per- 
forrhance in the futore. ^ 

Use Appropriate Criteria 

In assessing student perforrhance. you base your 
criteria, for the most part/ on entry-level standards 
.specified by business and industry. For sach objec- 
tive, student perforhnance must meet or exceed those 
standards. But some students with exceptional needs 
may have higher-level objectives than other students. 

An intelf^ctually gifted student, a student who is^ 
'^specially talented in youroccupationall^rea. an adult 
who has had a great deal of past experience — each of 
these students may find higher-level objectives ap- 
propriate and challenging. It is importatit in this kind of 
situation to use criteria that adequately measure stu- 
dents' achievement of higher-level objectives. 

An example of a higher-level objective in a catering 
and vending program might be devefopinA a weekly 
mentitor a food service concession. If the tfeacher had 
never t^fore assessed t^iis sktIL he or she would need 
to determine what the p^Jrformance criteria for this skill 
should be. based upon industry, standards. Student 
performance could then be assessed based upon the 
appropriate.criteria. 

Another way of assessing the performance of Stu- 
dents who are working on tasks beyond the usual 
realm of the vocational -technical program is to use a . 
panel of judges. Fop oxampten a gifted student in a 
welding class might bejearning to fabricate metal 

* sculptures Who should^^rate his'her perforrnancA^^ 

The welding instructor 90uld assess the technical 
adequacy of the s'tudent s welds. But to assess the" 
student's work fully, aqualified panel of judges should 
be involved. Art instructors, advi^pry committee 
members, or other members of the community — with 




Expertise in the area ot metal sculpture— could b.e 
asked to visit the school anp rate the studenVs work. 
This would provide^the student with valuable informa- 
tion about his/her progress, beyond that which the 
instructor coqfd provide. 

Modify PapeF-an^-Pencil Tests* 

When you use paper- and-pencil tests, some mod- ' 
ificaiions may be needed for students witl? exceptional 
needs. Sometimes you will need tQ modify the test 
itself. Sometimes you will need to modify the way you 

use it. ' . ^ ' , 

Modifying the test Vou may need to rewrite tests 
at a' lower reading level for students with lower*level 
resfding skills. By adjiisting the reading level-to ac- 
commodate a student s reading skills, you can more 
readily obtain accurate information about the studentls 
understanding of the material ^Sample 1 shows a writ-, 
ten test that has been adapted for students with lower- 
level readjng skills. 

■ For students-with limited English proficiency, you 
might have tests translated into the student's native 
language, A foreign language teacher, a bilingual stu- 
dent, or a parent might help you translate your written 
tests. The use of native-language tests, howeygr, 
should be used only to assess students' knowledge of 
technical skills^ If thef correct juse of English is itself a 
necessary skill in the occupation, yoi^ obviously can- 
not assess that skill by using a. test written in the 
student's nativjs language. ^ ^ 

Finally, you can use visual aid^ pe nable students 
with poor reading skills to compreheR&a testrPictures, 
illusti^tions, films or filmstrips, and live demon- 
strations can be-a great help to students whp are poor 
readers or who have other communication problems 
(e,g-, hearing or viswal rmpairmenis. mental retarda- 
tion,^ learning disabilities, or educatiorl^l disadvari- 
tagement). 
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MODIFIED WRITTEN TEST; READING LEVEL 



Building^Maintenance . , 



Written Test 



For eacli item below, Qircle the letter of (he response^* 
thai tDrrectty compleios the item, . ^ 

1 . Ttie correct prooedure for wire-spljcing involves; 

a, soldering separate strands with appropriate 
* ^ tools ' . ^ , 

b, utilizing a screw-on mechanism * 

c, " interlacing separate strandslaid at right angles 

2. Functionally, the awl serves to: . ^ .\ ^ 
a, transfer dimensions for proper sizing - ' ' 

. b, increase a circumferential dimension 
c. delineate a boundary \ ' ' ■ 



^Moainea Test 



Read each itenrrbetow, Cirde the tetterbeside the right 
answer 

1 . Tcf make a wire splice, I: 
. a, use solder and iron ' 
Id, use a screw 

c. twist two 5tires together ■ . . 

An aw! is used to; 
' a. mark correct nr^^asifrements 
b. enlarge a hole . ' - 

draw a line , ^ " ^ 



For example, ^ student^s. ability 'to identify -au- 
tomobiie repair tools could be assessed using -illus- ^ 
trations, as long as they prbvide an accurate assess- ^ 
ment of the student s ability, Sample 2 shows how 
illustrations can be used to supplemei^t a test Hn auto 
mechanics. . • ^ 

Modifying the use of the test. You can read written; 
tests aloud to Students with poor reading cornpreh^n- 
S(on, You might plan to readthetest items to a group of 
sjudents with poor reading skills, while other students 
are .:at\ing the written test, A,ieacher5s aide or volun- 
teer can also tie asked^tg read-ihe test ques|j6ns to' 
^slurJenls and answer \he\r ^uesjrons. - 

Students can answer orally. Although this requires^ 
one-on-one app^oa<ih^ whi.ch canbe time-consuminS, 
it benefits students wbo have physical impairment^ 
that make It difficult for them to write. Slgdents witta 
Nmrted English proficiency^ and those with mentaT. 
^ handicaps or tearnit^g disabilities may also have diffi- 
culty in pnovrding written responses. 

in addjtion, use of oraliests may be the best^ap* 
preach for students with^exceptional needs-who lack 
'motivation' .Your persoharinvotvernjent with" them in 
thisneslincj situation may stimulate them to harder 

You car t^e-re^ord items and havfe students tape-^ 
record iheir responses. This Sflows each studerjl^to ' 
work onHhe test individually with a tape recorder — ' 
thus freeing yQu to do olher tasks. This rnethod may be 
useful <or visually impaired'studer^ts" and-those with 



limited reading skills. It enaEptes these students to re-"" 
' spond to test items basedon their bwn knowledge of, 
the content material anji to complete the test indepen- 
dently . * . , 

You might use an overhead projector and trans- 
parencies, tn testing the knowledge of a mentally re- 
tarded student, for example, you could flash a picture 
of a tool on the screen rith the name of the tool 
' covered- After the stuoeri r: sponds*correctly by orally 
giving the name of the loci, yuu can uncoverthe '^ame 
so that it Is shownon (he screen. The immediacy of the j 
feedbacKcan be \«aluable to the student in learning the' 
appropriate response. This cdbid also be helpful to, 
students with limited English ^ficiency, 

finally it may be helpful to allow students with sen- 
sory or physical impairmepts to respond to test ques- 
*tions using a typewrfter._Sometimfes>studerits who 
have trouble writing answers to lest questions by hand 
can use-the typewriter to respond- ^ 

, For example, a stgd^nt with cerebral palsy ;vhp has 
poor muscular control might be able to' type the an^ 
swers with the use of a special plate that covers a 
. standard keyboard. A quadriplegtc student* who has 
nojjse bit his/her fingers m,»ght be able to usea mouth- 
^tick to type oW the answers. Many vrsualfy impaired 
stu^lcnts who hSve difficulty writing can. type using the 
touch system. This method also provides an afterna: 
tive^ approach for -speech-iqipaired individtials who 
cannot responcf orally to test questions. 



SAMPLE 2 

MODIFIED WRITTEN TEST: ILLUSTRATIONS 



Auto Mechanics 
WMtlen Test 

Directtons: Match the name of the tool with the connect definition given in the right-hand column, 

a. open-end wrench ^ ' a double-ended wrench witti both ends cMed to 

prevent slippage * 

b, offset box-end wrench . ^ a double-ended wrench with both ends consisting 

^ of open jaws \ 

C- box-end wrench ' a double-ended box^nd wrench with bent shank to j 

allow obstruction clearance 

Modified Test 
Directions: Match the name of the toof with its Qicture, 
a- open-end wrench 



b. offset box-end wrench 



c, tx)x-end wrench 




Minimize Fear of Testing 



Some students with exceptional needs have expe- 
rTenced problems in assessment situations. Conse- 
quentfy, they may t>e afraid to tak?e tests and may need 
your encouragement and assistance. What can ,you 
do to help these students? 

Explain Test Procedures 

An Important way in which you can lielp is to make 
sure that students fully understand l)ow they witt be 
assessed. Whatever assessmeni technique you plan 
to use. yoji must t>e sure that students with exceptional 
needs understand (1) what they will be expected to 
know or do, (2) how' to complete the test they will be 
taking, and (3) how they will be graded (the standards 
fbr successful performance on the test). In order to get 
this information across, you will need to give clear and 
simple test directioris to your students. 

Just as you deliver your Instruction in a variety of 
modes— illustrated talks, task sheets, demonstra- 
tions— ^it is af^visable tg present test directions '^n a 
variety of jmodes. You might explain the directiops 





aloud, supplement them with written directions, and 
reinforce the directions with a demonstration of how tp 
complete a sample item or task on the test. 

Adult students who are returning to school for re- 
training often have a real fear of taking tests. You d&n 




allay this (ear by discussing in class— in advahce — 
the material that will be included bn the test and^by 
reviewing it in practice sessions. In this way students 
can gain mastery of the test content without the pres* 
sure of being evaluated' 

Make Assessment 
a Positive Experience 

Vou can help students with exceptional^ tieeds to 
view tests in a positive way by showing them how to * 
use .assessment feedbapk to improve their perfor- 
mance. For example* assume that a mentally retarded 
student s pedpiAdace^as been evaluated at the bake 
station of altering and vending prqgram. This stu- 
dent is having difficulty measuring the right amounts 
using a measuring cup* 

The instructor needs to help this student understand 
that tests are a means, not an end. Test results allow 
the instructor and Ihe student to pinpoint— and 
correct— specific difficulties. The instructor should 
then show the student the correct way to use a 
measuring cup* using the test informalion as a refer- 
ence. He or she could also provide some practice 
activities requiring the use of the measuring cup. 

It is important that all assessment be a constructive 
activity. You should encourage, students to praise the 
work of others when it correct— in addition to point- 
ing out tactfully when it is incorrect. Acceptance by 
peers and recognition of a task well done can do much 
to bolster the self-confidence of a student with exoep- 
tronal needs and to increase his or her desire to try 
new things. 

Likewise* you need to be sensitive to the feelings of 
students with exceptional needs when correcting their 

* work. Some of these students may have low selh 
concepts and may become embarrassed or discour- 
aged if corrected in front of the class. It is always a 
good policy to correct students diplomatically. You can 
talk to students about their errors on an individual 
tiasis in order to be sure they understand the errors^ 
and know how to con-ect therri. 

Most all students like to receive positive feedback 
from a teacher. Receiving praise, along with correction 
and instruction, can encourage students with excep- 

* tional needs to continue to work hard* even when they 
encounter difficulties. 



Use Practice Tests 

Another way to mirtmize students* fear of testing is 
to give practice tests. In working with students who are 
Jess familiar with-the concepts you are teaching or who 
have greater difficulty teaming them, practice test are 
often beneficial Slower learners are aided by repeti- 
tion and frequent exposure to the same materia!. The 
repetition in the practice tests reinforces what they are 
learning in class. 

Practk:e tests can also reduce students'^ fear of 
being tested by allowing them to review in advance 
what will be covered on the test* Of course, to be fair, 
you must make the practice test available to all the 
students in the class. Ih that way, you will be evaluating 
alt 'the students consistently and equitably. 

Have Students Self-Assess 

Another way of minimizing fear of assessment and 
encouraging a'positive attitude is to show students 
with exceptional needs i^ow to self-evaluate* For in- 
stance* adults in retraining and students whoare gifted 
or talented often have a strong desire to know* at all 
times* how they are doing in the program. They can be 
highly motivated by being permitted to check their own 
progress. 

To assist them in checking'their progress, you must 
. first give them guidelines for self-assessment. These 
guidelines should include directions for self-assessing 
objectivefy* as well as specific assessment criteria- 
indicators of successful task completion. Forexample, 
one indicator that a tire has been correctly mounted is 
that the bolts ha^re been tightened mechanipally with 
the aid of a lug wrench or pneumatic tool. To assess 
whether they have perfbrmed the skill correctly, stu- 
dents must examine this and other specified indi- 
cators. 

After successfully performing a skill and self- 
evaluating, students could also check the skill ofTon a 
progress chart— such as a competency profile for 
your occupational area. For many students, checking 
off each skill successfuly performed can be highly 
motivating. 



Record Assessment Results 



An important aspect of assessing the performance 
of students with exceptional needs is recording "the 
assessment results. The information that you compile 
on students performance will enable you to determine 
their overall level of proficiency. 

You wiH make several important uses of this infoi"- 
mation: {1) providing feedback to students on their 
pertormance, (2) planning for instructional strategies 
that will best meet each student s needs, (3) provkJing 
students with future direction on the employment pos- 
sibilities that are most in line with their individual 
achievements, and (4) assigning grades to students. 

To be useful for these purposes, the information you 
collect must be detailed, objective, and obtained fre- 
quently Ihroughout the program. The format you 
sdject for recording assessment information will de- 
pend on these considerations, as well as on the nature 
of your program and the specific needs of your stu- 
dents. 

ThQ, followir>g suggestions can help you design a 
record-keeping system that allows you to combine, in 
one place^ the data from written tests, performance 
tests, and your own observations of student perfor- 
mance in the Classroom or lab. 

Maintain Individual Progress Charts 

Keeping student progress charts, TDerhaps in a 
notebook or grade book, can be an efficient way -of 
monitoring where each student is in learning various 
^occupational skills. This can be especially critical 
'when, because of their exceptional needs, students 
are progressing at very different rates or pursuing very 




Records of s*v'dent progress should reflect the exact 
nature of the problems indivkJual students are encoun- 
tering. Each aspect of a student's performance should 
be recordedi so that you can provide the student with 
the detailed feedback he or ^he needs. 

Post a Wall Chart 

* Student progress can also be recorded on a wall 
chart. The major skills that students are expected to 
achieve can be listed across the top of the chart, as on 
a competency profile. When a student has success- 
fully performed one of the skills, it can be checked off 
on the wall chart. The use of a wall chart can be 
motivating to some students with exceptional needs; it 
can challenge them to keep pace with their class- 
mates* 

However^ there are disadvantages to jsing wall 
charts tp post student progress. If a student is too far 
behind the rest of the class, he or.she might.be disp 
couraged by the corhparison. Futhermore, if the pro- 
gram is tmly individualized, comparing one student's 
progress to that of another contradicts the goal of 
individualized instruction: allowing students to work at 
their own pace toward their own goals. Furthermorei 
in some schools and districts, "publicly'' posting stu- 
dents progress is not permitted. 

Use a Record Sheet 

Another way of recording student progress is to use 
a record sheet like the one shown in sample 3. The 
sample record sheet combines attention to the details 
of a students pisrformance with a point system for 
precise assessment. * . . 

Students are awarded points on the record sheet for 
effort and cooperation, proper cleanup of their work 
stations, observance of appropriate safety rulest and 
being on time. They are penalized for being late* 
Bpnus points are awarded for additional work that 
students complete on special assignments. 

This type of point system can be especiajly reward- 
ing for students with exceptional needs who are hav- 
ing difficulty with some aspect of^the program. For 
example, a mentally retarded student might be slow in 
.learning program content. You could provide addition- 
al assistance in this area and show the student how 
his/her improvements add additional points to the 
overall score* In addition, this student's other scores 
can contribute measurably to his/her grade. 
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SAMPLES 

RECORD SHEET 
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Provide Frequent and Continual Feedback 



One of the important features of the record-keeping 
devices we have been discussing is that they allow for 
providing frequent feedback to the students with ex- 
ceptional n^eds in your class. Frequent and continual 
feedback may be essential to their development of the 
required skills. Students with exceptional needs often 
need such feedback in order to improve their perfor- 
mance in the face of the special adjustment problems 
they may have. 

Pair Students ^ 

One method of providing frequent and continual 
feedback Is to parr students in the classroom or lab- 
Students can check each other s performance of the 
skills they are learning. You would, of course, need to 
provide the students with objective criteria for assess- 
ing each other s performance and models or guide- 
lines for doing so. . 




For example, students paired in a nurse s aide pro- 
gram could check each other s performance in taking 
temperatures and blood pressures or making up bedSn 
lising guidelines provided by the instructor The stu- 
dents would thus receive immediate feedback from 
>ach other on their performance and gain expertise 
vj^ the shared practice sessions. 



This type of experience* combined with immediate 
feedback, can be especially valuable for students with . 
exceptional needs. It can be extremely reinforcing. 
Being able to measure blood pressure accurately may 
motivate students to work hard oh learning other 
skills — skills that they might find more difficult to mas- 
ter^ Their feeling of accomplishment may bolster their 
^ self-confidence as well 

Provide Feedback on Student Attitudes 

Your assessment of student performance should 
take into account their attitudes and work habits, as 
well as skill performance and knowledge of subject 
matter A student s attitudes and work habits are. im- 
portant because they directly affect the student s po- 
tential for employment success. 

A student's attitudes &re reflected in his/her be- 
havior patterns. Measurable evidence of specific atti- 
tudes is provided in such behavior patterns as at- 
tendance, promptness, cooperation. with co-workers, 
effort made on assigned work, finishing assignments 
on time, concern for safety, and responsible use of 
tools, to mention a few. 

Some students may have adjustment prroblems re- 
lated to their exceptional characteristics. As a result, 
they might develop a variety of attitude problems and 
exhibit them by acting inapproprfately. Therefore* it is 
especially important for you to assess student atti- 
tudes and provide feedback to students concerning ^ 
this area. 

A good way to assess the attitudes of your students 
is to observe their behavior in the classroom or lab and 
to record your observatons in writing. You can make 
daily observations on record sheets or cards* ^-which 
can serve as both an Assessment .tool for you and a 
feedback device for your students. 

Making your comments accessible to students can 
provide a source of information and motivation. Your 
comments can also be combined with progress rat- 
ings. The pwre feedback that you make available to 
students with exceptional needs, the more they can 
benefit from it. They can better understand what mis- 
takes they are making and what they need to improve 
upon. 

It can also be very rewarding and moti^vating to ^ 
these students to see that they have madelmprov©- 
menis. You should s^lways stress the positive wheri 
you are providing feedback toyour students. It is mut;h 
better to' say, "John needs improvement in recognizing 
the names of tools." than to say. "John Is too slow to 
recognize the names of tools without a great deal of 
prompting;' 
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Use Media 

It isoften effective to use visual aids ^nd audiovisual 
media to provide feedback to students with excep- 
tionaJ geeds Tjie use of such devices as wall charts, 
checklists, and concrete objects can benefit slower 
learners, disadvantaged students, students with hear- 
ing impairments, and others^ Some students can use 
concrete objects as models for evaluating the prod- 
ucts that they construct. Videotapes and audiotapes 
that students can review can also provide some stu- 
dents with a good source of feedback on their perfor- 
mance. 

Assess Out*of*School Performance 

Students with exceptional needs may be placed on 
the job as part of ti^e vocational pnDgram. In that case, 
you might need to assist on-the-job instructors (or 
supervisors) in assessing the performance of these 
students. Vou would need to orient each on-the-job 
instructor by giving him/her a complete picture €ff the 
studenl's present level of performance. 

1(5 addition, you would need to alert the on-the-job 
instructor to any potential diffictiftiesthe student might 
have as a result of his/her exceptional needs. It is also 
helpful to give the on-the-job instoictor some evalua- 
tion guidelines, such as those shown in the checklist in 
sample 4. ' 

This type of evaluation checklist t;an help the on- 
the-job instructor give'you specific feedback' on the 
student s performance. IE can focus his or her attention 
on specific areasjn which the student needs help. To 
rate the student- the on-the-job instnjctor should use 
the same criteria that are used to evaluate the perfor- 
rriah'ce of other employees — criteria that are consis- 
tent with entry-level standards in the business or in- 
dustry. 

The specific information provided on. the checklist 
by the on-the-job instructor can'be used by you as a 
basis for identifying the types of further assistance 
needed by the student. The information can also pro- 
vide a useful summary of^he stUi^ent's progress that 
you can review with the student and his/her significant 
others. 

StufJents with exceptional needsiwho have experi- 
enced frequent failure in the past need to know how', 
they are doing in a reahworld job situation. Frequent 
feedback on their on-the-job performance can also be 
used to instruct these students concerning appropri- 
ate work habits and attitudesand to motivate them to 
practice them on a daily basis. 



Review Progress wHh 
Students and Others 

Ideally, you should conduct a progress review ses- 
sion with each student^with exceptional needs— and 
any appropriate others—after you have monitored the 
stydent's progress over a substantial period of time. 
Pour to SIX weeks should usually be adequate. 

At that point, you should have sufficient information 
about the student's progress in meeting the goals that 
were outlined in his/her individual training plan (IIP) or 
individualized education program (lE.P). A student's 
flP or lEP should specify both the short-range and 
long-range goals the student must meet to prepare for 
his/her career goal 

Your purpose in this session is to review the stu- 
dent's pnDgress to determine whether, in fact. Ihe stu- 
dent is meeting the short- and long-range goals. For 
the purpose of the review, you will need to collect and 
summarize all data on the student's progress to date 
so that you can present them to the student and to the 
others involved. 




Other persons that should be present at the review 
session include those who were initially involved in 
planning the student's ITP or lER as well as those who 
have been involved in implementing it. For example,^ 
support st^ff. counselors, student's s^ntficant others, 
the special education teacher, or the remedial reading 
teacher might be included in the review session. 
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SAMPLE 4 

EMPLOYER CHEGKLIST 



Supervisors Name: 
Student's Name: _ 



. Trainir^ Position: 
Date: 



Attendance: Absence (No. Days) 



Punctuality (No^ Tardies) 



Dlrection&t Clieck tlie box that most accurately describes tlie student's performance, using the folic 
scale: . , , 

1 = Unsatisfactory 

2 - Needs Improvement 

3 - Satisfactory 

4 = Superior . ' 

1 2 

1 . Cooperation with co-workers □ 

2. Cooperation with supervisor r..:..:.f...:..n □ 

3. Cnitiative and effort (lack of need for supervision) 

□ □ 

4. Self-control (coping in stres*s situations) □ 

5. Adaptability (learning new methods/tasks) □ 

6. Job performance □ □ 

7. Care/use of equipment □ □ 

8. Safety practices □ □ 

Comnjents: ; : ^ 



ing rating 
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During the review session: Ihe sludenl s su(?pess in 
accomplishing the short-range goals should be exam* 
ined closely to determine whether the student is hav- 
ing difficulties that must be worked out. \i the student*s 
progress is unreasonably slow* it may indicate that the 
toriginal goals were unrealistic and need to be mod- 
ified If all parties decide that is the case* the student's 
lEP or !TP should be modified accordingly 

But periodic review sessions are not the only times 
at which information should be shared with other pro- 
fessionals^ It is very important to share information oh 
students progress with the support staff who are work- 
ing with them on an ongoing basis. The exchange pf 



information between you, the student, and the support 
staff Lan provide vit'&l input for the improvement of the 
student^s program. 

* 

For example, the reading teacher who is tutoring a 
mentally retarded student needs to be kept aware of 
thQ progress the student.is making in your class. It is 
not enough simply to report the student's grades to the 
reading teacher You should also provide specific in- 
formation that would be helpful to the reading teacher 
in working with the student. For example* the student*s 
progress in learning technical vocabulary would be 
useful informatioa 



Use an Appropriate Grading System 



Finally there remains one potential problem in as- 
sessing the progress of st^Jdents with exceptional 
needs. Vou can use appropriaie techniques, minimize 
tear of testing, record assessment results* and provide 
frequent and continual feedba'^jk. Yet. after all this, you 
still may need to assign a grade to report the progress 
of these students.- 

Usually you assign letter grades by considering 
each student's progress toward the stated program 
goals and objectives — act^iieving entry-level compe- 
tency rn th^^occupaljonal area.- However, some stu- 
dents with exceptional needs may not have Jhe^ame 
set of goals and objectives. Their ITPs may Include 
more, fewer, or different goals and objectives than are 
usually included in your program. 

For example, a gifted student may have individual 
goals and objectives that go well beyond the usual 
program goals and objectives, reflecting the student s 
greater ^iiity On the other hand, a mentally retarded 
student may have somewhafrestricted goals and ob- 
jectives. This student hiay not be able to learn as much 
or as quickly So. this student's goals an^ objectives ' 
may include only a part of the usual program goals and 
objectives. ^ " 

, How can ^ou assign letter grades lo these students? 
In theory, yo^u assess each student's progress toward 
his/her own slated goals and objectives. Do you then 
assign letter grades based only on this consideration? 
If the mentally retarded student has achieved all his/ 
her Slated goals and objectives, do you give this stu- . 
dent an A, even though the student has achieved only , 
a fraction of the usual- program goals and objectives? 



On Ihe other hand, consider the gifted or talented 
student whose goals and objectives wenl well beyond 
the customary ones- If the student does not achieve 
all his/her stated goals and objectives, what do you 
do? Do Vou give the student a C, even though the 
student has achieved all the customary goals and 
objectives? 

If your program were operating in a vacuum, this 
problem would not be so difficult- But it does not. Your 
fingi grades are considered by many other people and 
used by them to make decisions. Aiiother teacher jnay 
decide how a particular student with exceptional 
needs can be expected "to perform, based on the 
grade you gave that student. A prospective employer 
may base a decision — to hije or not to hire — partly on 
your letler grade. 

If the mentally retarded student received Bn A and^ 
the gifted student received a C will a prospective 
'employer know how to accurately interpret these 
grades? Probably not. Letler grades* traditionally 
have a common meaning to almost everyone. It is 
assumed that all students are expected to achieve a 
stiindard set of goals and objectives: An A then means 
excellent achievement of those goals and objectives; 
a C means average achievement. 

What should you do? Obviously letter grades are 
not particularly uselul when instruction is not group- 
paced and norm*based. They cannot accomplish both 
your grading purposes: (1) to report feach student^s 
Jevel of success in accomplishing his/her own goals 
and objectives; and (2^0 communicate to other per- 
sons what skiffs the student has achieved and at what 
level. 



^0 
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The besl way to overcome the deficiencies of using 
letter grades would be to use a competency-based 
grading system.^ Instead of trying to sum up a stu- 
dent'^ level of achievement in a single letter grade^ a 
competency-based grading system uses a detailed 
profile chart showing e;!(actly what skills the student 
has mastered 

The profile chart shows all the skills required for 
success in the occupation or for entry-level success. 
YoL> can indicate On the chart which skilis the student 
has achieved., and you can also indicate a level of 
Rchivemenl for each skill. For example, a four-point 
rating scale could be used lo indicate achievement ' 
levels, as follows: 

1 ^ Some ability lo perform the task/skill; requires 

supervision * ^ 

2 = Can perlorm the task/skill satisfactorily with 

periodic supervision 

3 . Can perform the task/skill without supervision 

4 Can perform the task/skill wilh more than ac- 
ceptable speed and quality 

With such a system, a student s future teachers, pro- 
spective employers, and others can know exactly what 
the student can and can't do. 

If you cannot use a competency-based grading sys- 
temJn your school, you can at leasl supplement tetter* 
grades with more detailed information. Although not 
ideal, this would allow you to explain exactly what you 
meant by each grade. Vou could attach a note to each 
letter-grade report form explaining the sludents per^ 
formance and progress^in specific areas. 



2 To gam tikili n\ usmkj a compel oncv- Da Sed grading system, you may 
'wisri !o refer to Modute K*3 Organize your Class and Lab to tn^talt CBE 



For example, you can present information on the 
student s occupationaf skills* social adjustment work 
habits, safety practices, and test scores in an overall 
progress profile. The progress profile can be put to- 
gethec from the information you have collectedJn your 
record sheets, progress charts, or other record- 
keeping devices; Howeven you need to be careful in 
including any data related to attitudes, social adjust- 
ment, and so on. In some states, such information 
canrpt be reported. 

The value of this type of progress profile Is that it 
provides specific information on the various aspects of 
the student s performance. Prospective employers, 
among others^ can benefit from this additional, specific 
information. When your final assessment goes into 
this kiod of detail employers will have a^much better 
picture oJ the student s knowledge and skills. They°wrll . 
know which tasks the student, can perform, and at 
what level of skill 

Your school or district may already use a grading 
system that is appropriate'foi- students with excep- 
tional needs. If sor all you need to do is to use the 
system conscientiously If not, you should do what you 
can to havfe ruch a system adopted. 

Vou could urge your administration to allow you to 
use a competency-based grading system. Vou might 
experiment.with such a system while others retain the 
traditional system. Vou need to use your common 
sense to do' what you can to ensure tfjat your grading 
system meets the needs of all your students — in- 
cluding those with e,^ eptional needs^ 




The following items check your comprehension of the material in the information 
sheet. Assessing the Progress of Students with Exceptional Needs, pp. 6-19* 
Each of the seven items requires a short cssay*type response. Please explain 
fully but briefly, and make sure you f^spond to all parts of each item. 



SELF-CHECK 

■ - * 

1 . Why should vocationaUtechnical teachers sometimes use different assessment methods for students with 
exceptional needs? ' . 



2, What factors need to be considered when you are ad^ting assessment methods for use with studepts wtK) 
have exceptional needs? 
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3, Identify at teast five simpfe modifications that you can make when testing students witfi exceptional needs, and 
explain how such modifications can help students. For each modification, give one example of the type of 
student it could help. ' ^ . 



4, Critique the statement: 'Any method keeping progress records is adequate since all students— includjng 
those with exceptional needs-^must meet the same performance sjandards ^ 



tT- 
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5. How can you evaluate ihe attitudes of a student with exceptional needs? Why is it imporlant to do 30? 



6. Explain the major purposes of reviewing progress information with students who have exceptional needs^ and 
with appropriate others. . ' , 



7. Should letter grades be si-pplemented for students with exceptional needs? Explain your rationale. 
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Compare your written responses to the self-check items with the model answers ' 
given below. Your responses need not exactli^duplicate the model responses; 
however you should have covered the same major points* 



MODEL ANSWERS 



1 Students with exceptional needs may have charac- 
teristics that interlere with the assessment process. 
For €Ocample, a visu^impairment can interfere with 
a sludeni s ability to read written questions, in order 
' to evaluate students fairly and accurately, it may be 
necessary to use a different assessment method. 

The method you use should (a) remove or lessen 
the effects of the individual s iirnitations and (Z) 
provide a true assessment of his/her occupational 
knowledge and skills. For example, for a disadvan- 
taged student who has poor reading comprehen- 
sions it would wise to supplement written (est 
materials with oral instruction's and to record test 
questions on audiotape. 

2. In adapting assessment methods, you need to 
consider how to modify each method in ajA^ay that 
corresponds to the student's needs. The assess^ 
ment method shou1|[j be adapted to the student's 
physical; sensory, and mental functional level, Ror 
example, a student with a crippled right arm. who 
can. use a prosthetic device to assist him/her in 
filing records, should be evaluated wfijle Osing the 
prosthetic device. 

Your modifications should also be made with the 
goal of producing an accurate measure of the per* 
formance objectives being assessed, tf yoi/ are 
using a bilingual version of a test for students with 
limited English proficiency, you need to make sure 
that the ^se of English is not important to the skill 
(hat you are evaluating. 

Your modifications should nSt interfere with the skill 
or knowledge you are assessing. For example, skill 
in the use of written English is important for clerical 
work, especially typing. Your modification of a typ- 
ing test must not interfere with assessing the stu- 
dent's written English skills. 

3. The following modified methods might be used for 
testing students with exceptional needs. In each 
case, the modification would allow the students to 
demonstrate their actual levels of occupational 
knowledge and skill 



Reading written tests aloud. This method can be 
effective for students with poor reading com- 
prehension. " . . 

Tape*recorcling test materials. Students with vi- 
sual impairments or with limited i-eading sk^^lls can 
benefit from this approach. ' 

ifanslatfrig tests into a student's native lan- 
guage. Students w|th limited English proficiency 
can benefit from this approach. ^ 

Using visual aids. Students who are hearing* 
impaired, .jnentally retarded, disadvantaged, or 
poor readers can benefit from visual Sijpplements. 

Rewriting tests on a'lower reading level. This 
method can be ot assistance to students witti^ low- 
level reading ability ' ^' 

'Using videotape. Students who learn concrete 
skills and actions more readily than abstract con- 
cepts, such as mentally retarded students and 
(hose with learning disabilitieSi can profit from this 
approach. ^ ' 

Using pertormance tests. Performance tests c^^ 
be beneficial for all students wjjh exceptional 
needs* because they. eliminate factors duch as 
reading, writing, and other language skills. Stu* 
dents with limited English proficiency, mental hand- 
icaps, and communication impairments may find 
performance tests especially useful 

Asking a panel of judges to evaluate student 
pertormance. Gifted or talented students w^o are 
working independently on projects can benefit from 
this apprbacfrit allows them to receive input from 
persons with expertise in the specialized area ttiey ^ 
are exploring. 

Using a typewriter Students wdh sensory im-' 
pairments. spe^t^h impairrhente. or poor muscular 
control who have difficulty responding orally lor in 
writing, can use the typewriter to respond more 
successfully 
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Using overhead projector and transt^rencles. 

Students with difficulty ^responding to wriUen tesis 
can benefit greatly from this approach, as they can 
respond orally and receive jmiTiediate f^bacl^^bn 
their answers, , ^ 

4. While it is true th^t all ^udents must rheet the same 
. performance standards,4tje method that you use 

for>eeping progress recorSls is vitalfy important. 
For students with exceptional needs, it is impoffent . 
that your records reflect the exact nature of'the' 
problems Ihey are encountering so<^hat you can 
provicte them with^specific feedback. 

Detailed record keeping serves to highlight difficult 
ties stjjdents are experiencing so that they can get ^ 
the assistance they need to improve their work; You 
should reccnrd each aspect of stifdents' perfor- 
mance, includrng work t}eh^vior and attitudes, so 
that you have specific information on record. Stu* 
dents with exceptional needs requirejeedbadk that 
is frequent, detailed, and objective. You cannot 
* provide such feedback without the,carefui and fre- 
quent recording of each aspect of their perfor- 
,^nance.* , , . J . 

' ^ , * ' * 

Careful record keeping is also important for provid- , 

ing information to others who are working with the 
students. It is not enough, for example, to tell the 
remedial reading teacher that a student got a C in 
celated class work. Th^ remedial reading teacher 
will need to know how the student is doinp In learn- 
ing vocabulary and understanding written direc* 
tions in order to provide neededassistance in im* 
. proving the student's reading skills, " 

5, A student's attitudes are reflected, in higher be- 
havior patterns in the classroom and lab, Yolj caa 
assess a student s attitudes toward the vocationlr 
pnsgram by observing his or her attendance pat- 
terns, efforts made in mastering the skills, relation- 
ships with classmates and teachers, responsibility 
In the use of tools and safety practices, and so on. 

It is important to assess work habits and attitudes 
because^ the student will carry them into the work 
place after completing vocational training. If the 
student has poor work habits and attitudes, he/she 
will probably experience some very difficult ad; 
justment problems on the job. By providing stu- 
'dents witfi feedback concerning their work habits 
and attitudes, you can help them t}etter prepare fpr 
^ the world of work, 

* <. 
Despite the importance of this area of assessment, 

you also need to remember that it is a sensitive 



area. There are those whabelieve that no onehas 
the skill or tf>e rjght to assess arxothqr person's 
attitudes. In some s^opls or states, reporting atti- ^ 
4ude scores is noU permitted, YdOr assessment 
' practices must*be consistent with the policies in 

your local situ^tion.^ 

+ 'v . ' 

6, The progress review session serves the purpose of 
' updating all parties concerriihg tlie student's prog?, 
ress toward goals that were set in his/her ITP or 
IEf|,^ln addition, the progress information that is 

""^ihared provides vital ippuf for the improvement of 
the student's vocational program. 

If, for example, a student is consistently failing to 
meet one of the goats establi^Jjed in his/her ITP or 
' lEP, it jnight ,t}e n^essary to revise the plan and 
change thi$ goal to create a more appropriate and 
realistic program for the Student, 

The progress informaion that is shared with other 
professionals who are working with the stuctent can 
* also be ^useful in helping them provide more effec- 
^ tive assistance to the student, ^ - ^ : 

.7, Letter grades do not really provide a^corpprehen- 
sive pictLtre of the achievement and skill levels of a 
stu^dent with exceptional needs, Thiis, they shpuld 
be supplemented with specific information in areas 
such as the studenrs-^kilis, understanding -of con*, 
cepts, adjustment to work standards, work habits, 
and so gn, . 

Because some students with'^exceptional needs 
have greater gr lesser abilities than their class* 
mates in specific skills that are part of the Qverall 
' program^, it \h important to supplement the letter 
^grades wltti details that will highlight these differ- , 
ences and indicate the student's true capacities. 

For example^consider a mentally retard^ student 
. in an auto mechanics class who has tremendous 
mechanical aptitude arKl^ho can work very well* 
, with his harids. Thi&same student, however, also 
has a low reading comprehension level and has 
made low grades on fhe wrttten tests despite care- 
« ful coaching, 

Merety^^awarding ^he student a C for the course 
does not give sufficient information concerning his 
actual skilMevef, Supplementing the C grade with 
information about both the students mechanical 
aptitude and his reading probjemsLWoulA provide a 
much more ,infqrmative picture of the student's 
overall performance. 



Level of Performance: Your writtefi responses to the self-check items should have covered th^same major 
points as the model answers. If you missed some ppints or have questions atiout any additional points you made, 
review the material in the information sheet, Assessing the Progress of Students with Exceptional Needs, pp, 
6-19. or check with your resource person if ndcessary . , 
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(.earning Experience II 

OVERVIEW 




Enabting. 
Objective 



Given case studies describing how vocational teachers assessed ttie progress 
of students with exceptional needSr crttique the perlbrmsTCe of those teat^rs^ 



— . Activity 



You v\(ill be reading the Studies; pp. 2d-28, and critiquing the performanoe' 
of the teachers describ^f 




You will be evaluating yojjr competency in critiquing t^e teachers' performance 
in assessing the progress of students with exceptional needs by comparing ybur 
completed crit'tques with the Model Critiques,«pp. 29-30. 
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The following case studies describe how several vocational teachers assessed 
Activity — the progress^of students wHh exceptional needs. Read each of the case studies 
M and critique in writing the performance'^of the teacher d^ribed. Specificdily, 
1 ydu should explain {!> the strengths of the teachers approach (2) the 

^^^^^ - weaknesses of the teacher's approach, and (3) how the teacher should have 
assessed the student's progress. 



CASE StUDIES 

r 

Case Study 1: ' 

Mrs. Jones, the health occupations teacher, sighed 
^ audibly as she looked at th& results of Kim Oeveaux s 
quir on patient care. It appeared, from the looks of 
Kim's answers, thai she had not learned ^any of the 
basic concepts. There were many blank spaces, some 
answers were written almosf illegibly, and many were 
incorrect. 

Later on, Mrs. Jones was talking to Mrs. Frye, the 
school counselor, about Kim s progress. "I tried to help 
Kim" Mrs. Jones explained. "I let her review the male- 
rial on patient care that I had recorded on cassette 
tape before she took the (^uiz. $he seemed to under- 
stand the concepts when we discussed them in class. 



The information that you provided did indicate that 
Kim is educably mentally retarded, but I never realised 
that she would have this much difficulty on a written 

quiz." . , ^ ' - 

"Have you checked her reading level?", Mrs. Frye 
queried. 

"Not reallyr replied Mrs. Jones. * rve been tj^sy 
preparing materials for the class. And besides, Kirr^ 
hasn't had any piiobfem learning and performing pa- 
tient care skillsin the lab. She'seems to have a natural 
interest and ability where working with patients is con- 
cerned.'' 
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Case Study 2: 

Mr Leonard, the carpentry instructor at Woodward 
Tech, had devised a performance test to assess the^ 
performance of his students on the shop iathe- He' 
knew that one of his students, Claude LaSaffe, had 
very limited readihg and writing skills because of a 
learning disability. 

The performance test that Mr Leonard planned to 
use would bypass Claude's problem. All the students 
would be expected to produce four turned chair tegs 
on the shop lathe within specified dirriensions and in ^ 
given amount of time. 

On the day of the test, Mr. Leonard handed out the^^ 
supplies and the specifrcation sheets for the turned^ 
chair legs. He had given assignments for the students 
to work on while each one was b^g tested individu- 
ally on the lathe: . 



As each student worked on the lathe, Mr Lebnard^ 
carefully observed his/her performance while timing" 
the entire operation. He evaluated and recorded the 
quatity of each student's overall perforniance, abng 
with the quality of the chair legs produced. He gave 
each student imnr^ediate feedback on his/her perfor- 
mance after the task was completed. 

When Claude LaSalle was evaluated, he appeared 
to "freeze up*' on th^ machine. He was uncertain of the 
proper settings for the lathe. He appearecf to be very 
nervous, working hesitantly and halting frequently to 
study the spectficatfon sheet. As a result, Claude 
completed only two of the chair legs, and his work was 
decidedly inferior 

Mr Leonard was frankly surprised. Claude had 
never had any difficulty working on the lathe in class. 
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Case Study 3: ' 

Mr Wilbur, an auto mechanics teacher, had carefully 
charted hrs class's progress on student record sheets; 
He awarded points. to students daily'for various as- 
pects of their performance and postedth^ir cumulative 
points every two weeks on the bulletin board. Mr 
Wilbur also customarily reviewed his students' prog- 
ress halfway thfbugh the course and» during progress 
review sessions, he answered their questions about 
their performance- 
There were several Hispanic students in the class. 
As Mr Wilbur was preparing for their progress review 
' sessions, he noted that all ^e Hispanic students had 
poor scores on the writteil tests. Hov^ever several of - 
them had excellent manipulative- skills. One of them, 
Roberto, showed excellent potential for being a first- 
rate mechanic. 



During Roberto's progress review session, he 
asked Mr WiJtnjr, "Why you give me a C for this grade 
period? I fix the brakes. I fix the transmission. I do 
everything like you say in class^ 

''But Robertot" Mr Wilbur replied, ''the C gr^e isan 
average of aai your work, ) compute your points for 
each day's work, and ttiey all go into the grade/You 
have done excellent work in yaur lab assignments. 
However, your scores on the written tests have been 
consistently low. You could have seen from your 
points, which were posted every two weeks, that you 
were.doing average in your overall pertormahce" 
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Compare your written critiques of the teachers* performance with the model 
critiques given below. Your respons'bs need not exactly duplicate the model 
responses; however, you should have covered the same major points. 



MODEL CRITIQUES 

Case Study 1: 

Mrs, Jones made a good beginning with Kim De- 
vieaux when she prepared an audiotape for review of 
the major concepts to be tested. While, this was not 
exactly a practice tesd it §erved the same function for^ 
Kim. The audiotape provided reinforcement and re- 
minded Kim of thQ concepts presented in class. Also, 
because the material was recorded. Kim's poor read- 
ing ability did not interfere with her understanding of 
the material 

In spite of this hopeful begrnning, Mrs. Jones failed 
to find out whether Kim needed modified assessment 
' methods. The school counselor had informed her that 
Kim was mentally retarded. This information should 
have alerted Mrs. Jones to the fact that Kim might 
have some difficulty with academic skills such as read- 
ing. 

'■ Mrs, .Jones administered the test to Kim without 
determining what her reading level was. The written 
quiz that she used proved to be a test of Kim's reading 
ability father than a test of her knowledge of patient 
care. Kim's performance in the fab indicated that she 
did indeed have a practical knowledge of patient care 
concepts Mrs' Jones could not evaluate Kim's true 
knowledge of the subject because she used a test that 
was inappropriate. 

Mrs. Jones could have easily remedied the situation 
by taking some exploratory action prior to administer- 
ing the written quiz. She should have reviewed the 
information provided by the counsebr andchecked on 
Kim's reading level. She probably could have obtained 
tNs information from Kims cumulative reccM'ds. If it 
was unavailabte: she coutd have done an Informal 
assessment of Kim's reading level herself by adminis- 
tering a practice test. 

Had she determined that Kim had a reading defi- 
ciencyt Mrs^ Jonescould have tested her knowledge of 
patient care concepts using a modified assessment 
'method that would have accommodated this defi- 
ciency She could have rewritten the quiz at a lower 
reading level — one compatible with Kim's reading 



level. She could have made an audiotape of the test 
items anjj allowed Kim to tape-record her responses. 
She codid have read the test items to Kim and had her 
respond orally. 

Any of these approaches would have circumvented 
Kim's reading deficiencies and enabled Mrs. Jones to 
assess accurately how well Kim knew the material on 
patient care. 

Case Study 2: 

The assessment method that Mr, Leonard chose to 
use in testing his students' skill on the lathe was cer- 
tainly appropriate. The performance test f^rovided the 
means for evaluating the students' proficiency without 
involving tl^ir reading and writing capacities for the 
most t^art. Claude's learning disability should have 
been no handicap to his performance on the test. It 
was designed to give Mr Leonard a fair and accurate 
picture of his students' ability to perform the required 
work; 

In addition, JVtn Leonard's careful observation and 
detailed Vecoid keeping of each stude'ht's perfor- 
mance was also quite commendable. This could pro- 
vide Mr Leonard with excellent infCM^matiQn for arriving 
at an overall evaluation, and it could serve as a source 
of feedback to the students as well. He also made 
excellent use of immediate feedback after each stu- 
dent's performance test was completed. 

UnfcM'tunately, Mr, Leonard did not go far enough to 
ensure that Claude was tested fairly and accurately. 
He neglected to reduce his anxiety about taking the 
test tiy first explaining the test-taking procedures, tt is 
obvious that Claude was extremely nervous about the 
test, partially because he was having some difficulty 
understanding the specirication sheet. 

Mr Leonard should never have casually assumed 
that all the students would understand the written in* 
structions. He should have dearly presented the test- 
ing procedures orally for the class. 
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He could have supplemented his directions with a 
short demonstratlont showing the appropriate settings 
on the lathe tor the task at hand- 4n addition, he could 
have made use of some practice sessions on the lathe 
for Claude and other students, so they could first use 
the specification sheets to seK^evaluate, wtthout the 
pressure of beir\g graded. 

In addition, Mn Leonard should have clearly ex- 
plained to the students what criteria would be used to 
evaluate their performance. Claude's hesitation and 
uncertainty slowed^him down. He might have be^n 
unaware Uiat part of the evaluation concerned his 
work speed and that he would get a lower grade by 
slowing down. " 

AH in all, a performance test could be a very 
adequate evaluation niethod for Ctaude. However, 
Claude's fear of the test situation, anxiety about the 
directions, difficulty in reading the specification shee!, 
and uncertainty about the proper settings of the 
lathe — all these concerns han:ipered his performance 
'and consequently lowered his grade. 

Mr Leonard failed to adapt his assessment of 
Claude's performance to his special needs and, as a 
resuitt did not assess him accuratety. 

Case Study 3: 

Mr Wilbur s carefully kept recoids of student prog* 
ress were not put to their most Important use— 
-providing feedback to students. He did a good job of 
keeping daily records of student progress. His use of a 
point system for evaluating their performance was 
also commendable. 

However Mr Wilbur obviously did not adequately 
inform his students about the specifics of their perfor* 
mance. Nor did he let them krK>w that they needed to 
jmprove their performance in specific areas, such as 
the written tests. 

Rotierto's comments revealed the fact 'that he did 
not even understand Mr. Wilburs oornt system. This 



system should have been clarified for all the students, 
and they should have had an opportunity to see how 
th^ were doing in the specific areas that Mr Wilbur 
was evaluating 

In addition toihese considerations. Mr Wilbur's use 
of written tests was also questionable, since all h»s 
Hispanic stude its had difTculty with them: He could 
have tested f^r comprehension jn other ways or 
adapted his written tests so that the Hispanic students 
could respond to the questions more easily. 

* Such modifications as tape*r€K:oiding the test, ask- 
ing questions O Blly, or writing the question^ in both 
English and Spiinish prot>ably would have helped the 
Hispanic stud^.its. Mr Wilbur could afso have used 
some pe^lormance tests, instead of the written tests, 
to assess the performance of occupational skills. 

All students, but especially those with exceptional 
needs, can t)enefit from receiving specific and fre* 
quent feedback on thkeir perionmance. Mr Wilbur could 
hava shared the student record sheets with the stu* 
deiits on a weekly basis. Or he could have made them 
available for students to look at during class sessions- 

He should have explained his point system and 
grading system thoroughty and completely to the stu* 
dents in order to make sure that they understood how 
they were bejng evaluated. 

» 

Also he should have discussed their progress oraJiV 
on an ongoing basis, instead of relying solely on one or 
two progress review sessions fPr the entire course. In 
that way, students would not have to waste this valu* 
able time in asking questions about their grades. 

In addition, if he had talked with the students infor* 
mally about the areas in which there was need for 
improvement, they might have made better progress 
tyy working on areas ot weakness. Frequent feedback 
can be motivating for students with exceptional needs. 
It can encourage them to put forth more effort in areas 
in which they are encountering difficulty. 



Level of Performance: Your writtert^rttiques of the teachers' periormance should have covered the same major 
points as the model critiques. If you missed some points or have questions about any additional points you made, 
review the material in the information sheet. Assessing the Progress of Students with Exceptional Needs, pp. 
6-19. or check with your resource person if necessary. 
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Learning Experience III 

nNAL EXPERIENCE 




Activity " _ 




An an actual teaching slUwtlon/ assess th^ progress of exceptional students. 



As part of your duties as a teacher, assess the progress of students with 
exceptional needs. This wiB include— I 

• using eyapropriate assessment techniques 

• minimizing fear of testing j . 

• recording assessment results ; 

• providing frequent and continual feedback 

• using an appropriate grading systeip 

*■ 1 
NOTE: Due tP the riature of this experience, you will need to have access to an 

actual teacNng situation over an extended period of time (e,g,, two to four 

weeks). 

As you complete each of the above activities, document your actions (in writing, 
on tape, through a log) for assessment purposes. 



Arrange in advancfe to have your resource person review your documentation 
and observe at least one instance in which you are actually assessing studerit 
progress in the classroom or lab- 

Your total competency will be assessed by your resource perwn, using the 
Teacher Performance Assessment Form, pp. 33-34, ^ 

Based upon the criteria specified in this assessment instrument, ydur resource 
person will determine whether you are competent in assessing the performance 
of exceptional students. 



For^ dednitMin o( "actual teachif>g situation." see ihe made back cover. 
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NOTES 
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TEACHER PERFORMANCE ASSESSMENT FORM 

Assess the Progress ot Exceptional Students (L-9) 



c Name 

Directions : Indicate the level of the teacher's accomplishment by placing an X ' 
in the approprjale box under the LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE heading. If, ^^j^ 
because of special circumstances; a performance component was not appli- 
cable, or impossible to execute, place an X in the N/A box. 



Resource Person 



LEVEL Of PERFORMANCE 



/ / / 

In using appropriate assessment techniques, the teacher: 

1 . identified exceptional needs that would present problems in i — ] i — i i — i i — i | — i pn 
assessing students knowledge and performance I — I LJ I — I I — I I — J I — I 

2. adapted the assessmenllechnique to the students level of i — ] i — ] r~| i — ] i — ] 1 — I 
physical, mental, or sensory functioning \ — I I — I LJ I — I LJ I — I 

3. used performance tests wherever possible to measure skill |~| |~| 

4. used appropriate criteria to assess achievement of objec- . j— j j j | J~j J~j 

5. used a panel of judges, if appropriate* to evaluate student Q Q Q Q 

6. used appropriate modifications ot written tests (e.g., oral 

tests, tape-recorded test materials, native language tests, i — i i ] i — i i ] i ] i ] 

visual supplements) I — I I — I I — I I — I I — I I — I 

In mjnimi2ina fear of testing, the. teacher: , I — i I ] I I I — i I ] I I 

7. explained test procedures adequately. f — I — I I — I I — I LJ I — I l_l 

8. explained minimum performancestandards and their impor- i — i i i i — i i — i i ] i ] 
tance to students ; LJ I — I LJ I — I I — I I — I 

9. demonstrated to students how to use assessment feedback i — ] | ] | i | i | i I | 
to improve their performance I — I I — I I — I I — I I — I ' — ' 

10. used praise and reinforcement □ □ □■□ .□ □ 

1 1 . provided practice tests for students when appropriate, . ^ 

. 12. assisted students to seff-^ssess as appropriates^^ — □ □ □ □ □ □ 

in recording assessment results, the teacher: ^ | — i | r |~| I | I ] I | 

13. recorded assessment information frequently I — I I — I I — I I — I I — ' - I — I 

, • "J 

14. recorded specific aspects of student performance (e,g.* con- i — i pn I I pi I ] I I 
tent knowledge, manipulative skills, work habits) I — I LJ I — I I — J I — I I — I 

15. made assessment records available for students to review. □ □ □ □ □ □ . 
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16/ provided ofi'^the-job instructors with specific guidelines for 



d^sessing stj/dent performance and recording assessment 
datH 4 * 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ . 


In provkling frequent and continual feedback, the teacher: 

17, ensured that feedback was constructive 


□ 




□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


18; informed students frequently about recofded observations. 


□. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


19. used appropriate media to provide feedback (e«g. charts, 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


20. summarized all appropriate progress data for presentation to 
students and others * 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


21. informed the studepts and others about student performance 
on an ongoing basis 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




□ 


In using an appropriate grading systerri, the teacher: 

22. used a competency-based grading system 


□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 


□ 


23. supplemented letter grades with detailed information on stu- 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 



Level of Perfbrmance; All items must receii/e N/A, GOOD, ctr EXCELLENT responses. If any item received a 
NONE, POOR, or FAIR response, the teacher and resource person should me'et to determine what additional 
' activities the teacher needs to complete in order to reach competency in the weak area(s). 
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^ UPD2074 12*63 



ABOUT USING THE NATIONAL CENTER'S 
PBTE MODULES 



Organization 

Each module is designed to help you gain competency in a 
pamqular sklH area considered important to teaching sue* 
cess.' A module is made up of a series of learning experi- 
ences, some providing bad<grourKl information, some pro- 
viding practice eocperiences, and others combining these 
two hinctions.* Completing these experiences should en- 
able you to a^eve tf>e tennlnal ot>|ective in tfie final 
learning experience. The final experience in each module r 
always reciuires you to demonstrate the skill in an actual 
teaching situation when you are ^ intem, a student teach- 
er, an inservice teacher, or occupational trainer 

Procedures 

Modules are designed to allow you to individiJalize your 
teacher education program. You need>to take only those 
modules covering skite that you do not already possess. 
Similariy, you need not complete any le^ing, experience 
Jrithin a modiiile if you already have th?skill needed to 
complete it. therefore, before takir>g any module, you 
should carefulcly review (1) the introduction, (2) the ot>jec- 
Jttves listed on p. 4, (3) the overviews preceding each learn- 
ing experience, and (4) tr>e final experience. After cooipar- 
' rng your present needs and competent^ wrth the infomi^- 
tion you tiave read in these sacttonSt you shoukj be reaf^rto 
malce one of the following deciskKis: 

• That yoifborK)th»ra tfie competencies indicated arKl 
sfYOuld complete the entire module 

• Tha^youa^ecornpetentfnoneormore5>ftheenabling 
objectives leading to tr>e final teaming experience and^ 
thus, can omit those teaming experiences 

• That you are already competent in this area and are 
ready to complete the final learning experience in 
order lo**tost.out" 

• That the modtJle is Inappropriate to your needs at this 
time 

Wfien you are ready \o complete the final leamir>g experi- 
ence and have access to an achjal teaching situatbn, 
make the necessary arrar>gements with your resource per- 
son. If you do nof complete the final experience success- 
hjlly meet with your resource person and arrange to (1) 
.repeat the expef1erK:e or (2) complete (or review) prevkxjs 
sectk>ns of the module or other related activities suggested 
by your, resource person before attempting to repeat the 
final experience. ^ 
Optk)ns for recyding are also available^^ in each of the 
learning experience preceding the final experience. Any 
time you do not meet the minimum level of perlomiarkce 
reqtJired to meet an objective, ytni and your resource per- 
son may meet to select activities to heip you reach compe- 
ternry. This coukJ involve (1 ) completing parts of the rnodule 
prevkxjsly skipped, (Zi repeating activities, (3) reading s<:ip- 
r^ementary resources or completing additional activities 
suggested by (he resource person, (4) designing your owr^ 
learning experience', or {5) completing some other activity 
suggested by you or your resource person. 



Terminology / 
Actual Teaching Situation: A situatkxi in which ^ ^ 
actually working with and respon^le for leachlng^sec- 
ondary or postsecoridary vocatkxial students or other ai^ 
cupatk>nal trains^. An intern, a student teacher, an in* 
servk:e teacher^ or Other ^t^patk)nal trainer would be 
functtoning in an actual teaching situatk)n. If you do not 
have access to an actual teaching situation when you are 
taking the module, you can complete the mbdUte up to the 
final teaming experience. You would then complete the 
final learning experience later (i.e., wfien you have access 
to an actual teadling situatkyn). 
Alternate Activity or Feedback: An item that may subaH-. 
tute for required Items that, due to special circumstances, 
you are^nable to complete. 

OccupatkMial Specialty; A specific area of preparatkxi 
within a vocational senik^ area (e.g.t the sen^ area 
Trade and Industrial Education includes ocoupatkmal spe- 
cialties such as atitomobile mechank:s, wekJing, and elec^ 
tridty). 

Optional Activity or Feedback: An item that is not le- 
quired but that is designed to supplement aruJ enrich tfie 
required items in a learning experience. 
' Resource Person: The person tn charge of your educa- 
ttonal program (e.g., the professor, instructor, administrator, 
in$tructk)nal supervisor, cooperating/supervising/class- 
room teacher, or training supervisor wtio is^^ukling you in 
cornpleting this modtJle>. 

Student: The person who is receiving occupational jn*- 
struction in a secondary, postsecondary, or otfier training 
program. 

Vocational Service Area: A major vocational field: agri^ 
cufturat education, business and office education, market- 
ing and distribotive education, health occupations educa- 
tk^, tiome economk^s education, industrial arts educatkxi, 
technical education, or trade and industrial education. 
You or the Teacher/Instruct: The'person who is com- 
pleting the mo^e. ' . 

Levels of Performance for Final Assesstneht 

N/A: The critenon was not met l^ecause it was not appli- 
cable to the situation. 

None: No attempt was made to meet the criterion, al- 
thotjgti it was relevant. 

Poor: The teacher is unable U) perform this ^111 or has only 
very limited ability to perform it. 
, Fair: The teacher is unable ,tp Mrform this skill in an ac- 
ceptable manner but has some ability to perform it. 
Good:, The teactier is able to perfomi this skill in an eff^ 
tlve manner 

Excellent: The teacher is able to perfomi this skill in a very 
effective manner. 
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Titles of the National Center's Performance-Based Teacher^Educatldn Modules 



A-$ MairUinMOoQipitfonilAclvfMrvConNnMM 
A-7 Conduct an OccuptfofM)Anily«k» 

A-10 Conduct ■StuMFoiow^llpStudV 
CMgoryB: liistructk^ Pl«nnlna^ 



e-t 

B-2 OtWtooStudvnt P^rtuinkin^ObtKOvM 

B-4 t>«v«IODala«MNiP«M ^ 
B-S S«l«Ct8ttKtlMtntfeucteAilM«tarl^ 

CtltQOfyC: Inrtntf Ikioii FiT u tlo o 
C-1 Oir«ctFiitiStVtp> 

iE^npkiy SriifiMVTii^ 6uu <3loup. M <>iM^ 
OifodS>]4iMinh«tniciinoOtft«rStud«nti' * 

Q«Mj»Slud*ni Study, 

Dif)*a Studm In Appfying PnMm-So^ 
Employ pTQ^ict Mtdiod 



C-2 
C-3 
C-4 
C-S 
C-« 
C-7 
&4 

. C-10 . , 

C-it 5bmnwli«aU«aan 
C^12 Bmptoy Qr<l QuaMionino Techoiqms 
C- ^3 Employ mwofCWTWti T#ohnic|uM 
C-U Pfo^lnslnjctitinlorStoiiWandMOivCapflMbMnm . 

C-ie D«fnon>tTMaMwHputanv«S*(ii 
C-17 D*(nofMraittnC(mc«fMarPnn«ipi« 
C-18 , IndividUitolnitiuclkm 

E^np«oytti«TMfnT(atachina Approach 
C-20 |J«e$(i4*ctiyUAlrE)4MrtoU»ft«a«ninftiiination 
C-21 Pr«paraBiiH«ttnBoanliAndEMi4M> 

C-24 PrsMntJnfonnttbonwitttnirTMtHpsandS^ 

Pf«Mrt|ln|prmBtionw4hFank» 
C-26 ^ P«#Mnllntornultonwm>MjdtoR«cMno« 
C'2/ l^rM«nthlDnnalioniv#tT«l«vto«dandV^^^ 
C'2S ' Entplpy tN'OQ^VTwnsd InMfUCtlQp 

P»«9«nllnit>rmailonMMhtti*CtkdU)oanJandF^ 
C-30 PVovMle^SludBntflrtjMrningSM^ 
CMgofv D; InttructfofUl Ev«fc»tllon 

0-1 EtitfiliihStudttntPfrfcKniincACntonA 

0-2 4*ettSiydvtP«rtomunc*^ KnoHriedg* 

D-3 fb«MSlt;dflntPBrtomunc8; AtUtidM 

«0-4 J&3ot» Student ParloiTT*anc*: SMi 

0-5 0«i«rniin« Sludant Grades 

0-6 Cvtfucis Vpur mstmciional Effectivsneas 

Category £: Irtslructlonal MvtaowMnt 

E '1 Protect Ineiruciional n«eoura N*«dtt 

E-2 Manage VourOudOelingiirNj Reporting H««pon9i^^ 

f E-3 AfT9riQeH)ttmptwsmtrnct^wyocabontif9cMt^ 

E-4 Maintain a FrimgSyiiam 

E-5 Provid* for Student SaWy 

E^ FWidft lor th«;Frst Aid (4eedaal Students 

E-7 AsaialStudi»nisif>0«v«lopirtgS«N-I>sciptow 

, E-A Ovaniwtti* Vocational Laturatory 

E -9 Manage ttw Vocation«i,Labor.uoty 

E'lO CC|nt>at Problems ot Student ( '>emicaiUaa 

Ciit«goryF; GukSatw* 

F-1 Gadw Student Data UsmgFon ai Oata*CoUection Tectiniquas 

F-^2 Gather Student Doia TYwougtf '^onal Contacts 

F-3 U»«Conler«ncMtOHeipM««4 Student Neads 

F-4 ptovi(MinlbniiaM>nonE4JcalK^il»ridCafOerOpportunitM^ 

F-S Assist StudenlsinApplvtnakKEn.^^toymeni or FunherEducattw 



Cilvgofy Qt School ■Cofmnvivfiy Riltitont 

Q-1 OaiMlopaSclwoHCdnicmv^ 

Q-2 Qi Ma n aaanTrtrma m nrirom Ynw Vix tfnnal hrigram^ 

Q-^ , O^yttopBrodiuMloPVOfMlaVburVMionalPrag^ 

&^ pr«p«QiOiiip(ayaiDl*nMnoiaVoiir^Wac«itonaif^^ 

p~5 PrapvfffNiwtRitoMMAndAittclMConcMPlng Vow Voctdonii Pto^Mii 

O-V AFf«igtlorT«Mvtti« and Radio PtilMnUMonvO^ 



CondudinCipinHbua* ^ 
Q-S W^iitMiMamb#«OlthaCommunliy\^ 
Q-9 Work M«h SUM and Local EducMot* 
'^'^lO' OMBMPMbadcateul V^VocaftmalPtogFant - 

CalOQOfy H; - VocsttoiMl Studmt OwgaiiluUofi'' 

H-1 Oav«topaPM«QfttlPtiNotdpttyOonD«n*H)VocaitofiBlSludM 



H-2 £ii«bishaV^Matfon«r Student OnMfVcatfon 
H-3 Preptm Vocational Student On^artndonManitmlorijM^ 
^ Hthi A«al«lVMatk)nilSfeidaniOivarttnlonMemberaM Developing 
Financing a Voarly Pfognm bl AdMlaa 
Sup«fi(iMAdMi«e«orAaVtetf6fl«lSlud»ntOig«ib^ 
H-S (WfalaPaillc^MttcninVooittortdSbMlaAOr^^ 

CtttaQOfy V* Pi^oMsaIomI Roto afitf DiwirfopciMnt 

1-1 KWpMP*o Oao P ro » ii*o n aH^ ^ 

1-2 Servo vow TMdtingPraieaaion 

t-3 OoittMJMAciivoPtraonalPNIoaoptiyal Education 

M Sarvolho School and Convnunky 

t-5 Ol)Ma5uttableT«Atfa(igf\NftiQri 

1-a Ptfflld«Ltf>(mMy&ip«rtanoealor^raspaclh«T^^ 

\-i Piar^iho Student TaacMngExpartenoa * 

HI . Suporvte Student TMdien . ' 

CuogbryJ: CoordWiBofiofCoopai ^lh MEducalloti 

j-1 
J-2 
J-3 

J-4 
J-5 
J-4 

J-9 



EMibltfiQtrideinoe lor Vow Coop«rattv« Vocaikanal Pmgm 

Mariage tho Anaridanoo, T^artatara^^end Ternilnatione ol Student* 

Ert^ Studsnt^ In VburC^Op Pmogwii 

Sacuro Training StaMona for Vdur C»Op Program 

Plaot 0^ SMJdam* ofitha Job 

OosrelOp TraMng AbiMy of OrHft«^tob Iratiudors 

Cmnlinato OivthQ^>ob Jnsaucttin 

Evaluate Co-C|> Students' OivihoOob Porfomianoe 

Prapera lor Studvua' Rotated InMiuctlon 

SupofVtM an Entptoyar-enployoo ^^ppnciaiort IvanI 



CitogofylO hnplftm«filli>gConipMncy«ettMdEdi*c«ttM(C6E^ 

K-i Prepare Vowsatf lor CBE . 
K-'2 OrgartiiaihaCDniantferaCflEPVogiam 
K-^ Organs VowCiaaa and Lab 10 instaNCeE 
K-^ providainstiucttonafMBMIstorOBC 
K-S ManagatheOaHyRoutfnatalVourCeEPkogram 
Guide VourStudemaTnrough ike C8E program . 

CatogoryL: Sgfvlng$tudtntiwlthSpodal/exc«ptkmalNe«dft 

L-1 ' PrepanVopraaitoSafvttEMoepHbnalStudenta 
1^2 idontrtyandOlagnoaaEweptionadStiMfemt 

Plan inistrucljion lor EJiteptonalSuianta 

PrwklaAppropriat»ln$tructk>nailhtoterial*i^&c«ptional5n^ 
L^S MOdityit!aljaBniing]|nvBonrnantl^ExoapW¥UiSta 
i,-6^ Promolo Poor Acceptance ol Exoeptiopal Students , 
L^7 Usolnstvuctk>naiTochniquaftoMeetihaNeed»ofEi(cavM^^ 

improwa Vour Conununication SlUlIt 
L-9 Asse^lhoPiogtossofekoptionalStudentt 
' L^iO CoimBelE)(c«pdonalS(bdentavv^Persoi^Sod«in^^ 
L^il Aaatst&tcopiiorwi Student* in Qflp^eiopirtgCaroerPtanning 
L-t2 ' PvaparaEKceptional^tudBnlii^EnvioyaM^ 
L-l3 RomoteVdurVccatkHial program iviithExcaPtionalStudar^ 

CatogoryM* AMtitlng^Studemslnlmpro^ThalrMcSW^ 

M-1 Assist Slud«nit$ in Achieving OaaiClU^dingSkiiB 

A«sistStud«nta in Oeveloptng Technical Reading SkMs 
M-3 Aasist Student* inlmprovingTTioif Wilting Skills 
M-4 ^VssdtSludentsinlmptovngTheirOralConn^^ttcaiicnS^ 
M-5 AawstStuderit* in Improving TbaiTMadtStiiNa 
M-S Assist Sftidents in itnprowingThairswwalSltiMs 
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